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Jo Bg Romombonod from Evanston 


We may be assured that Christian youth, having 
gained a fuller vision of Christ as the hope of the 
world in the ecumenical movement, are not disposed 
to fall back in a restricting confessionalism, however 
strong may be their allegience to their own denom- 
ination.—PHILLIP POTTER. 


The survival of responsible freedom in the world 
depends upon Christians taking seriously their obli- 
gations and duties as citizens. It also depends upon 
the church sending her ablest sons and daughters into 
public life.—-FRANCIS P. MILLER. 


We seldom realize what discrimination does to the 
person who practices it. It scars not only the soul of 
the segregated but the soul of the segregator as well. 
When we build fences to keep others out, erect barriers 
to keep others down, deny to them freedom which we 
ourselves enjoy and cherish most, we keep ourselves 
in, hold ourselves down, and the barriers we erect 


against others become prison bars to our own souls.— 
BENJAMIN E. MAYS. 


The (World) Council stands for manifest unity, unity 
which is not merely invisible, but tangible and con- 
crete. For it is only by the manifestation of oneness 
that, as our Lord prayed, the world can come to be- 
lieve—W. A. VISSER ‘T HOOFT. , 


Christian social responsibility is grounded in the 
mighty acts of God, who is revealed in Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. The church has a duty to society, not only 
to individuals. It is part of our mission to the world 
to help in developing a responsible society —CON- 
STATIN VON DIETZE. 


Women probably raise 75% of the money for mis- 
sionary work, but have almost no voice in the spend- 
ing of it—MRS. GEOFFREY FISHER. 


We have long understood that we can keep the 
Orthodox (bodies) within the World Council only if 
we allow them to express their dissent. . . . They want 
to stay in and we want to keep them in. They agree 
with us in so much that we have to say, but they must 
be allowed to express their dissent on certain points. 
It is on these terms that they are in, and we are 
happy to have them in on these terms until we can 
present a more united front—JOHN BAILLIE 


Our hope in Christ’s coming victory includes our 
hope for Israel in Christ, in his victory over the blind- 
ness of his own people. To expect Jesus Christ means 
to hope for the conversion of the Jewish people, and 
to love him means to love the people of God’s prom- 
ise.—From a Group Statement by Leaders in the Evan- 
ston Assembly. 


Being in possession of very reliable information, it 
would have been unthinkable for me to make a state- 
ment to the effect that there were no persecutions of 
Protestants in Colombia from the Roman Catholic 
side.—HANNS LILWJE. 


There is always an “‘until’’ when God is working 
through men at his aims, and this word “until” is 
written also over the future of the ecumenical move- 
ment. None of us started it, none of us made it grow 

. on the contrary, we ourselves are those who are 
to grow.—EIVIND BERGGRAV 











Letters to the Editors 





Wide Experience Reflected by Elder 





Freedom for Pastor 


To THE OUTLOOK 

I wish to express my sincere congratu 
lations to William Howard Kryder, Abbe 
ville, South Carolina, (Our_ook, Aug. 30) 
for his very excellent and forthright reply 
to Elders Gresham and Baumgardner 
(OuTLooK, Aug. 19) with reference in gen 
eral to Union, and in particular to the 
relationship of Session to its pastor 

One of these men, Roy Gresham, I’ve 
known for almost a half-century, the other, 
Mr. Baumgardner, while writing from my 
native county, I do not know even by 
reputation. Both of these men no doubt 
meant to be conscientious in the expres 
sion of their convictions, yet their “explo 
sions” spoke more eloquently of their 
prejudices than of their conscientious con 
victions. 

It has been my happy but humble priv 
ilege to have served the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., as elder for more than 
seventeen years, seven years of which has 
been in the Session of the largest church 
in the Synod of Florida and in the largest 
presbytery (St. Johns) in our General 
Assembly. I’ve served in the Session of 
smaller churches in North Carolina, and 
in no instance have I ever found a sen 
timent among my fellow-session members 
to want to have the pastor feel that he 
should represent the thinking of his Ses 
sion or even his congregation in his voting 
privileges in the higher courts—only his 
conscientious convictions with reference 
to our church and its mission as a whole. 

As expressed by Elder Roy Gresham, 
I too am a retired business man with more 
than forty years background of fairly 
successful business and I'm very grateful 
for the fact that I've come through the 
years without the slightest feeling of 
prejudice against race, creed or section- 
alism—this notwithstanding my South 
Carolina background. It has been my 
pleasure to work in 22 of our 48 states 
and to have lived in 10 of them, south, 
north and middle west and I’ve found the 
same fine type of Christian Citizenship 
among our church people wherever I’ve 
lived and served. ‘ 

WARREN A. SMITH 
Orlando, Fla. 


For Informed People 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


It is a matter of regret that our people 
have not been educated about the Plan 
Providing for the Union of the three Pres- 
byterian churches into “the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States.” Of debate 
and propaganda we have had a plenty. But 
factual and objective study of “the Plan” 
by congregations has been largely neg- 
lected. The men and women of our church 
are disappointed and, in a measure resent- 
ful because they have not been adequately 
informed regarding the chief features of 
this important proposal. Their attitude in 
the matter is amply justified. Presby- 
terians, by and large, are intelligent folk, 
fully capable of understanding what is 
involved in this venture. Furthermore, 
our system of government encourages the 
enlightenment of the laity regarding every 
significant issue in the life of the church. 


As a matter of fact, the congregation 
has a right to express its opinion to those 
who will represent it in the meeting of 
presbytery, where the final vote will be 
taken. Ours is not a priest-ridden de- 
nomination, a blessing for which we 
should be profoundly grateful. But any 
such expression of opinion ought to be 
based on first-hand information, rather 
than second-hand hearsay. 

What steps can be taken to provide a 
local “course” for study of the plan of 
union? No pat answer can be given to 
this question because of the differences 
that exist from one community to an- 
other. However, here is one way to tackle 
the problem. 

1. Schedule a two-hour meeting for 
Sunday afternoon or night; or during the 
week, if that is more convenient. 

2. Invite the members of the congrega 
tion to attend, without pressure, and make 
the success of the meeting an object of 
earnest prayer. 

3. Devote the first hour to an explana 
tion of the plan. After a ten-minute re- 
cess. or a meal if that seems preferable, 
vive the remainder of the time to ques- 
tions from the floor. 

(a) Persistently emphasize the pur- 
pose of the meeting as being informative 
rather than argumentative. 

4. The discussion should be led by the 
pastor of the church. But if there appears 
to be some good reason why he should not 
undertake this task, then it may be as- 
signed to a level-headed member of the 
session. 

5. Prepare ahead of time, and distribute 
to the members of the congregation, a 
brief catechism on “the Plan,” consisting 
of questions and answers under the main 
divisions of the printed manual. Every 
answer should carry the number of the 
page where it may be found. 

Such a deliberate and unemotional con 
sideration of the plan of union by the 
people of our churches would be both 
profitable and stimulating. It would give 
the membership of our constituency an 
opportunity to make up their minds under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, rather 
than under the pressure of ecclesiastical 
politicians. The voice of the educator 
needs to be substituted for the cry of the 
controversialist in arriving at a final de 
cision. 

Price H. Gwynn, Jr. 
Flora Macdonald College 
Red Springs, North Carolina 


Missions Call for Union 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The best reason for the Presbyterian 
churches to be reunited is the effect on 
peoples in other countries, especially those 
whom we wish to convert either to Chris- 
tianity or from the Roman Catholic 
Church to the Protestant Church. I give 
the following information from first-hand 
observation and reading the history of the 
people of Cuba. 

Here is a country which until after the 
Treaty of Paris in 1899 was controlled by 
the Roman Church and it was not safe for 
anyone to own a Bible nor to leave the 
Roman Church. However in 1884 a Cuban 


worker in a tobacco factory by the name 
of Evaristo P. Collazo, probably from 
Tampa, Florida, started the first Presby- 
terian Church. He held services in his 
own home and his wife started a small 
school there also. On the 9th of January 
1899, Robert L. Wharton, a school teacher 
from North Carolina went to Cuba from 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Later in the same year the Presbyterian 
Church, USA sent its first representative 
to Habana. Then they had both branches 
doing the same work, but working against 
each other and confusing the minds of 
the people they were trying to help. Later 
in 1918 the two churches began to step on 
each others toes so they decided that only 
the USA church would remain in Cuba 
Dr. Wharton, still living at 83 years, told 
me just lately how foolish it was to have 
the two churches and that he went imme- 
diately under the USA so as to do his part. 
I know about his spendid work in form- 
ing schools especially in Cardenas, and to 
show how loyal he is yet, this year he was 
made Moderator of the Cuban church. He 
is a wonderful man; I have talked with 
him twice and have received many letters. 

I have also attended the First Presby- 
terian Church in Habana, and made 
friends with the pastor, Manuel J. Ossorio 
and others and it does one good to see 
how sincere the Cubans take their new 
religion. But the part that is bad is that 
although thousands have left the R. C. 
Church they have not taken up Protes- 
tantism. They have gone into Masonry 
and it fills-in for a faith. 

I have many Masonic friends there and 
I discover that just the idea of so many 
different branches of Protestantism and 
even of our own church is the main reason 
for their decision in not being a Protes- 
tant. Therefore we could help some by 
being reunited and if this is true in Cuba, 
why not in other countries. 

RaLpH E. JONES. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


... you can put my name down along 
with the rest for Union. I think it will 
be a tragedy if it does not go through. 


JOHN MORRISON. 
Leopoldville-Kalina, Belgian Congo 


Kind Words 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... There is no way to express my real 
appreciation to you for the excellent paper 
you have published during these difficult 
days. More power to you and those asso- 
ciated with you. 

Frep L. Hupson. 
La Plata, Mo. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... 1 think your paper is decidedly the 
best one published by the Presbyterian 
Church in the South because it is liberal 
in its tone. 

Mrs. J. E. WILLIAMs. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I greatly enjoy THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
Look. Your coverage of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., is very fine. 

Of course, we are hopeful that we can 
all be together in the great task of present- 
ing “Christ, the Hope of the World.” 

Horace BATCHELOR. 
Matoon, Il. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the act 


of March 3, 1879. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South. Inc., 


1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except 


firat week. January, and fourth week. August. Telephone 2-9492; night, 4-5554. 10¢ a copy, $4.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Pro-Union Effort 
Is Organized for 
Churchwide Task 


Friends of Presbyterian Union have 
announced the opening of an office and 
the acceptance of places of leadership 
in synods and presbyteries by men who 
are concerned to see the reasons for union 
fully presented to the membership-at- 
large. 

Former Moderator Frank W. Price, 
Lexington, Va., (Route 1), is chairman 
of the organization, with Halbert M. 
Jones, Laurinburg, N. C., and W. A. 
Benfield, Jr., Louisville, Ky., vice-chair- 
men; secretary of the group, giving his 
full time to the work during coming 
months is Colonel Francis P. Miller of 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Treasurer of the FPU is R. W. Jablon- 
owski, Ft. Worth, Texas, and other mem- 
bers of the general committee are: For- 
mer Moderator J. R. McCain, Decatur, 
Ga.; Mrs. H. D. Haberyan, Shreveport, 
La.; John A. Redhead, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Lee Davy, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Plans announced by the committee call 
for a grassroots effort carried on under 
the direction of local and presbytery lead- 
ers across the church, with the assistance 
of printed helps from the FPU office, 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK and other 
sources. A speakers bureau will be main- 
tained and available persons may be 
reached through the central office. 

Colonel Miller’s office is at Room 301, 
416 E. Main St., Charlottesville, Va. 
Telephone number 2-8925. 

Chairman of the Friends of Presby- 
terian Union in the synods are: 

Alabama, Edward V. Ramage, Birming- 
ham, 

Appalachia, C. Grier Davis, Asheville. 

Arkansas, James E. Fogartie, Fort 
Smith. 

Florida, D. P. McGeachy, Clearwater. 

Georgia, S. Wilkes Dendy, Dalton. 

Kentucky, Olof Anderson, Jr., Louis- 
ville. 

Mississippi, John K. Johnson, Oxford. 

Missouri, Jos. B. Ledford, Kansas City. 

North Carolina, Warner L. Hall, Char- 
lotte. 

Oklahoma, J. 
homa City. 

South Carolina, Frank S. Hay, Charles- 
ton. 

Tennessee, A. L. Currie, Nashville. 

Texas, Wm. M. Elliott and Chester Cole, 
Dallas. 

Virginia, S. J. Patterson, Jr., Richmond. 

West Virginia, I). T. Moore, Lewisburg. 


Martin Singleton, Okla- 


Virginia Synod Takes Strong 
Stand on Segregation Issue 


Most widely discussed action of the 
Syned of Virginia at its annual meeting 
in the First Church, Staunton, was the 
forthright declaration on segregation. The 
report followed the lines set down by the 
1954 General Assembly and brought the 
application closer to those who must 
make the decisions: trustees of institu- 
tions and elders in the churches. 

The synod also took a strong affirma- 
tive action, calling upon the Common- 
wealth of Virginia to “avoid all action 
that directly or indirectly would seek to 
controvert the decision of the Supreme 
Court” in relation to segregation in the 
public schools. 

The new Moderator, Z. V. Roberson, 
Roanoke pastor; the Assembly’s former 
Moderator, Frank W. Price; and W. Ed- 
win Hemphill, Richmond elder who pre- 
sented the report, were commissioned by 
the synod to appear before the Gover- 
nor’s legislative committee dealing with 
the school problem (editorial, page 8). 

There was some feeling that the sy- 
nod’s language should be made stronger 
but it was left in terms of “urging” re- 
sponsible persons (usually the trustees) 
to take the necessary steps. 

The synod owns Hampden-Sydney 
College and is one of four synods con- 
trolling Union Seminary in Virginia. 
Mary Baldwin College, an affiliated in- 
stitution, has some of its trustees nom- 
inated by the synod. 

Last year the synod voted to make 
Massanetta conferences non-segregated 
and the past summer has seen this policy 
followed there for the first time. 

Union Seminary, while having many 
Negro students in its graduate depart- 
ments in past years, is enrolling its first 
Negro undergraduate this year. 


Miller Address 

In his opening message of the retiring 
Moderator to the synod, Francis P. Mil- 
ler, Charlottesville elder, called attention 
to the “‘serious attempts” to abolish Vir- 
ginia’s public school system because of 
the Supreme Court’s non-segregation rul- 
ing. 

The Presbyterian Church, said Colonel 
Miller, furnished the leadership for the 
founding of the free public school system. 
It should now show “a moral concern and 
a religious concern” to preserve the public 
schools. 


“We should let it be known now in 
unmistakably clear terms that we will 
never consent to the removal from the 
Constitution of Virginia of Section 129, 
which guarantees ‘an efficient system of 
free public schools throughout the state,’ 
because we are well aware that the re- 
moval of this guarantee would be a first 
step toward abolition of the system,” he 
said. 

“Surely it would be incredible folly to 
wreck our free public school system, which 
was established only against the most 
formidable opposition after 90 years of 
continuous effort, in order to deal with 
problems raised by the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

“We do not yet know how the ruling 
of the court is to be implemented. But 
our duty as Christian men and women 
is clear. It is to wait quietly until the 
court issues its decrees ... and then to 
create such an atmosphere in every coun- 
ty and city in Virginia that arrangements 
can be worked out with a minimum of 
friction within the framework of those 
decrees. ...” 

Governor Stanley and other political 
leaders have suggested repeal of the pub- 
lic school requirement in order to give 
legislators more freedom in dealing with 
the problem. 

Colonel Miller also urged the Presby- 
terian Church to become “more conscious 
of its need for bringing members of labor 
unions into its fellowship.” He declared 
that “on a purely secular level . . . this 
country has absolutely nothing to fear 
from communism as long as the Chris- 
tian faith is a powerful influence among 
members of labor unions.” 

He also said the church should take 
steps to fight “the trend of increasing 
pre-occupation with decadent aspects of 
sex”? which is a greater long-range threat 
to the nation than communism or the 
hydrogen bomb. 


Staunton Celebration 

The meeting combined some of the 
historical sesquicentennial celebration of 
the Staunton church. Women of the 
synod celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization of their work. 

A budget of $1,121,307 was adopted 
for next year and the three-year Forward 
With Christ program was approved. Sy- 
nod also approved erection of a student 
center at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
in Blacksburg in cooperation with the 








Blacksburg church. Synod is seeking 
$100,000 for this objective, with each 
church asked to give five per cent of its 
present benevolence budget for this work 
during the next three years. 

In a reorganization move the synod 
adopted a comprehensive set of standing 
rules and a manual of operation. It has 
a system by which the expenses of all 
men attending the synod are paid by a 
central fund, but they have to be there 
at least two full days. 

Frank W. Price was named by the 
synod as its representative to the Board 
of Trustees of Montreat. 

A plan approved a year ago to provide 
homes for retired ministers failed to 
materialize when five presbyteries voted 
against entering it. 

Christian education leaders presented 
a comprehensive printed report showing 
advances along all lines. In this syned 
the women’s work is incorporated in the 
Christian education report. The women 
reported six Negro delegates at the sum 
mer’s school. 

At Massanetta Springs, the synod’s 
conference center, two possibilities are 
being studied for the care of more people: 
expansion of the housing facilities there 
and the extension of the conference sea- 


























COMMUNICATION — Thanks to 
Presbyterian Thomas J. Watson of 
International Business Machines 
Corpn., the Evanston World Council 
Assembly had translation problems 
made much simpler through the use 
of shortwave sets. Forty translators, 
like those above, put what was said 
in all important meetings into 
French, German and English. To 
the right are three listeners: Beverly 
Lindholm, Presbyterian, USA; Irece 
Wanderley, Assembly’s Training 
School student from Brazil; and 
Waldo A. L. Cesar, also from Brazil. 


son. 

Among conferences which might be 
added at Massanetta are a regional or 
synod leadership school in connection 
with a family conference or junior camp; 
and a leadership school for camp direc- 
tors (Virginia and North Carolina) in 
cooperation with the department of camp- 
ing of the National Council of Churches. 

N. L. Dennis, executive secretary for 
East Hanover Presbytery, was nominated 
for synod’s Moderator for next year when 
the meeting is to be held at Hampden- 
Sydney, second Tuesday in July. 


Pro-Con Discussion of 
Union Is Distributed 


A mailing discussing the pros and cons 
of Presbyterian reunion has gone out to 
all ministers, elders and presidents of 
Women of the Church. 

About 30,000 copies are provided in 
the first printing which has been paid for 
by the General Assembly’s office. Addi- 


tional copies of the 44-page booklet are 
offered at five cents each (the postage 
alone costs four cents) from Office of the 
General Assembly, 341-A Ponce de Leon 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Two men favoring union and two who 
oppose it were named by the Moderator 


to present their sides. Frank H. Cald- 
well and James A. Jones represented 
those who favor union and G. T. Gil- 
lespie and John R. Richardson those wh« 
oppose it. 

The committee agreed to discuss three 
main issues: 

1. Is organic union among denomina- 
tions vitally important to the realization 
and manifestation of that ‘‘oneness of 
believers in Christ,” or to that unity of 
life and work which the Scriptures set 
forth? 

2. Is the proposed Plan of Union a 
satisfactory basis for union? 

3. Are there other factors in the history, 
programs, status, policies and attitudes 
of the three churches which would render 
union advisable or inadvisable? 

Then, in turn, the pros are given by 
Caldwell and Jones and the cons by 
Gillespie and Richardson. 

The pros say union is advisable be- 
cause: 

1. The Plan of Union is an excellent 
plan. 

2. There are factors in the history, 
program, status, policies and attitudes of 
the three churches which demonstrate 
such a congeniality of life and work as 
to be an effective basis for union. 

3. The will of God seems to urge that 
the unity among brethren sharing com 
mon faith and government shall be de- 
clared by union. 

Then the opponents of union say: 

1. The Southern Presbyterian Church 
has an inspiring history, a distinctive and 
important mission, and is functioning at 
a high level of efficiency. 

2. The reasons offered in support of 
organic union are either not relevant or 
are not sufficient to justify the liquida- 
tion of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 

3. Certain objectionable features ir 
the proposed Plan of Union render it 
unacceptable to many Southern Presby- 
terians. 

4. Other considerations apart from the 
plan itself make the proposed union in- 
advisable. 
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e@ In the current crucial dec‘sion in the South 
»n which side will the churches and their leaders be? 


Last Call for Preachers 


HREE years ago | suzgested in THE 

PRESBYTERIAN OvuTLOOK that the 
hurches were in danger of becoming the 
ast stronghold of segregation in the 
South. Though some note of the warning 
vas taken, there has been no radical 
change until recently, and that not at 
the grass roots but in the General Assem- 
jlies. I refer to the pronouncements 
igainst segregation which came, most 
notably from the Presbyterians and the 
Baptists, but also from other denomina- 
tions, shortly before and after the Su- 
preme Court decision of May 17. 


These pronouncements, however, have 
so far had little effect at the grass 
roots; and it is there that some unhappy 
forces are at work today. 


Looking forward in 1951, I predicted 
that if the church did not adopt a new 
theory and practice in regard to segrega- 
tion, it might find itself deserted by the 
vital Christian forces of the South; left 
high and dry like the useless relic of an 
earlier day. This prediction may yet 
come true, but what is happening just 
now is something different. Just now 
selfish forces are slipping in to use the 
church for their own advantage. This 
tendency may still be unconscious of 
itself; it is none the less dangerous; and 
it may lead to a worse conclusion than 
the one I predicted; a positive instead 
if a negative evil. We still have time 
to avoid this, but barely time. This is 
the last call for preachers. 

I recently attended a public meeting 
it a nearby county-seat, held, under the 
iuspices of the Farm Bureau and the 
States Rights League, for the express 
purpose of discovering ways to maintain 
segregation in the public schools. There 
were about a thousand white people pres- 
ent. The speaker was from the Farm 
Bu-eau. The meeting was opened with 
prayer. 


What Did God Think? 


That’s the first thing to notice. We 
don’t notice it because the South is at 
least formally religious and a Southern 
tudience might be unhappily aware of 
the absence of an invocation from a pub- 
lic meeting. Yet here is a public meet- 
ing, held in a so-called Christian de- 
mocracy, to which only white citizens, 
who compose roughly one-half the pop- 
ulation, have been invited, and of which 
the stated purpose is to continue an in- 
stitution which is an offense to Christian 





MR. DABBS, of Mayesville, S. C., is well 
known to OUTLOOK readers for his forth- 
right articles occasionally contributed to these 
columns. He is a Presbyterian elder. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1954 


By JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS 


teachings and abcut to become an offense 
it law; and God is asked to bless this 
meeting! One phrase, I remember, thank- 
ed God for the order he had set up 
among the races. It may have been a 
very good prayer to the god of the early 
Jews but hardly to the Father of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. 


The speaker of the evening thought 
it good; he thanked the gentleman 
who made it. We don’t know what God 
thought. 


The speaker then proceeded to lament 
the state of affairs; and the state of 
affairs was that South Carolina was tak- 
ing the Supreme Court decision in a dull, 
apathetic manner. Too many people 
seemed to think that nothing could be 
done. Even the Governor’s Committee, 
set up for the purpose of finding ways 
for maintaining segregation in the 
schools, didn’t seem to have any real con- 
victions or any definite plans. Some- 
where along here the speaker reached be- 
hind him and pulled out of the archives 
of the church, whose presence had already 
been suggested by the invocation, that 
great statement, “Where there is no vis- 
ion the people perish.” South Carolina, 
he said, seemed to have no vision of the 
continuance of a segregated schcol sys- 
tem; and unless she received such a vis- 
ion she would perish, her state lines fade 
out, and the resulting totalitarian nation 
be one with godless communism. 


I don’t think the “godless communism” 
matters; everything you don’t like is 
“godless communism.” But it does mat- 
ter that the failure to have a clear plan 
for maintaining the inequalities and in- 
justices of segregation should be called 
a failure of vision. 


The speaker was using u great re- 
ligious principle to support segregation. 


Not only did he thus misapply a great 
truth; he also tried to shake the confi- 
dence of the audience in their religious 
leaders. There were, as I remember, two 
slurring remarks about the preachers. 
The most important was the statement 
that it would be foolish for the legislature 
to consider passing down to the school 
districts the job of maintaining segrega- 
tion. “You know how it would be. Some 
long-haired educators and the ministerial 
associations would pressure the trustees 
into breaking the segregation pattern.” 

I was glad to hear that the ministerial 
associations might take some action; as 
they have, occasionally; but doutbless the 


speaker was only relating the pronounce- 
ments of the church assemblies to local 
ministerial associations, and of course 
warning the audience against preachers 
in general. 


It Is Man’s Relation 

I suppose he did leave the preachers, 
by implication, one limited field: what he 
called man’s relation to God. Near the 
close of his address he said that the crisis 
facing the South today was more impor- 
tant than anything but a man’s relation to 
his God. 


This is the prostitution of truth: the 
crisis facing the South today is man’s 
relation to his God. Are the preachers 
going to take this lying down? Have 
they forgotten John: How can you love 
Gcd whom you have not seen if you love 
not your brother whom you have seen? 
The resonance of prayer, of great scrip- 
ture, and, as we shall see, of sacrifice was 
diffused through the meeting; but, after 
this was done, God was politely dismiss- 
ed, to be seen, if anyone so desired, 
privately, after the meeting. 


I said the resonance of sacrifice was 
also appealed to. The speaker had said 
near the beginning of his address that 
he supported wholeheartedly the state- 
ment of the Farm Bureau that public 
education in a democracy demanded com- 
plete support. But in the more somber 
moments of the close, he suggested that 
the time might come when we might have 
to sacrifice public education for the great- 
er good of segregation. 


If such a time should come, he hoped 
South Carolinians would be noble 
enough to bear the sacrifice. 


I have spent some time analyzing the 
pseudo-Christian aspects of the address. 
It is only fair to say, however, that the 
speaker’s main emphasis was probably 
upon the use of the political device of 
states rights to thwart the intention of 
the Supreme Court. I didn’t see any- 
thing in that argument that a third-class 
lawyer couldn’t get around. A preacher 
may feel, however, that this is a layman’s 
business; and it probably is. But it is 
surely the preacher’s business to defend 
the gospel he is pledged to proclaim. If 
he does not do this, the church may 
deteriorate from the instrument of libera- 
tion which in the great days it has always 
been, not to a dusty relic, but to an in- 
strument of oppression. 


Two Good Things 


In all that occurred at the meeting in 
question, there were at least two good 








things. First, there was almost no ill- 
temper or emotional ranting. I think the 
audience felt the matter was too serious 
for that. I think also the South has 
pretty well passed beyond ‘“nigger-bait- 
ing.” 

The second thing was the fact, not 
only admitted but stressed by the speak- 
er that the people of South Carolina 
seemed apathetic, bemused, unable to 
wake up and state clearly and positively 
the only terms on which they would 
settle: continued segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. Near the close of the meet- 
ing, one speaker from the audience arose 
to challenge the general sentiment of the 
evening. Speaking to the point men- 
tioned, he said that the bemused state 
was due to the conflict deep within us 
of two forces: on the one hand, the fun- 
damental principles of Americanism and 
of Christianity, taught us since childhood 
by the same preachers the speaker of the 
evening would have us distrust, together 


with those intuitions of goodness that 
come to every man in his better moments; 
and, on the other hand, the prejudices, 
conventions, and habits of discrimina- 
tion handed down to us and followed 
most of the time without thought. These 
two sides of our nature were in conflict, 
he said, and naturally we could not make 
up our minds. 





If this analysis is correct—and I think 
there is much in it—it means that the 
people of the South are confused and lost, 
waiting for someone to lead them out of 
of the wilderness. They would listen 
to voices that spoke the truth firmly, in- 
sistently, in season and out. 


Who else but the preachers have these 
voices? They know that the only real 
answer lies in the depth of the human 
heart, in the half-conscious goodness that 
the neighborly Southerner feels, in those 
usually forgotten ideals that shine far 
helow the surface of our minds. 


EVANSTON REPORT: The Laity 


The Christian in His 


1. The Ministry of the Laity 


The title of this report is here taken to 
signify Christian vocation in the sphere 
of daily work. The Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam in 1948 declared: 

“Only by the witness of a spiritually 
intelligent and active laity can the Church 
meet the modern world in its actual per- 
plexities and life situations. Since one 
of the hard facts of the present time is 
that millions of people think of the Church 
as floating above the modern world and 
entirely out of touch with it, the impor- 
tance of this simple pronouncement can- 
not easily be overestimated.” 

Since 1948 much has been done by the 
churches and by pioneering groups with- 
in them to rediscover the role of the laity 
as the church’s representatives in the 
world. In different lands an awakening 
sense of the responsibility of the laity is 
attested by such developments as “Kirch- 
entag,” Evangelical academies, the Chris- 
tian Frontier, the “Christian and His 
Daily Work” movement, the concern for 
Christian stewardship, Aktines, Zoe, and 
many similar enterprises. 

Clergy and laity belong together in the 
church; if the church is to perform her 
mission in the world, they need each oth- 
er. The growing emphasis in many parts 
of the world upon the function of the 
laity since the Amsterdam Assembly is 
not to be understood as an attempt to 
secure for the laity some larger place or 
recognition in the church, nor yet as mere- 
ly a means to supplement an overbur- 
dened and understaffed ordained minis- 
try. It springs from the rediscovery of 
the true nature of the church as the 
People of God. 
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Here is the first of the impor- 
tant papers from Evanston on 
the sub-themes studied before 
and during the Assembly. This 
will be printed in its entirety; 
others in full or in part. 


The word “laity” must not be under- 
stood in a merely negative way as mean- 
ing those church members who are not 
clergy. Though not yet fully articulated, 
a more positive understanding of the min- 
istry of the laity is gaining acceptance. 
The phrase “the ministry of the laity” 
expresses the privilege of the whole 
church to share in Christ’s ministry to 
the world. We must understand anew 
the implications of the fact that we are 
all baptized, that, as Christ came to 
minister, so must all Christians become 
ministers of his saving purpose according 
to the particular gift of the Spirit which 
each has received, as messengers of the 
hope revealed in Christ. 


Cherefore in daily living and work the 
laity are not mere fragments of the church 
who are scattered about in the world and 
who came together again for worship, 
instruction and specifically Christian fel- 
lowship on Sundays. They are the 
church’s representatives, no matter where 
they are. It is the laity who draw to- 
gether work and worship; it is they who 
bridge the gulf between the church and 
the world, and it is they who manifest 
in word and action the Lordship of 
Christ over that world which claims so 
much of their time and energy and labor. 
This, and not some new order or organ- 
ization, is the ministry of the laity. They 


For the Christian, the issue is a 
moral and religious one, and there is 
only one clear way out. 

But while the preachers are for the 
most part remaining silent, false shep- 
herds are suggesting now this exit, now 
that. So the audience in question was 
urged to follow again the old will-o-the- 
wisp of states rights. I too believe in 
states rights, but there’s a lot of nonsense 
spoken on that topic. The crowd appar- 
ently does not know this, and it raises 
its head and looks hungrily about. 

To conclude: Whatever we do in the 
South, we are going to assume the reli- 
gious posture and the religious language. 
The church will be present, clearly or by 
implication, for good or for evil. Wheth- 
er the religious language spoken is spoken 
truly or not depends most of all upon 
the preachers. At the moment the people 
are waiting to be led. If they get started 
in the wrong direction, we may call in 
vain to bring them back 


Vocation 


are called to it because they belong to 
the church, although many do not yet 
know that they are thus called. 

But no attempt is here made to find 
an unexceptionable definition of the term 
“Jaity.” “Layman” and “laity” are used 
to indicate those members of the church, 
both men and women, who earn their 
livelihood in a secular job and who there- 
fore spend most of their waking hours in 
a “worldly” occupation (not excluding 
housewives). This is what distinguishes 
them in a sociological sense from the 
clergy and from full-time church-work- 
ers. Accordingly, the theme of work is 
prominent in this discussion, not because 
it is the only aspect of life in this world, 
but because it is a very important one 
and one which has not received from the 
churches the attention it deserves, al- 
though some important attempts to re- 
dress this situation have been made. 


God calls the whole church to a life 
of faith, obedience, service and worship; 
this is the meaning of Christian vocation 
in the teaching of the New Testament. 
Every Christian has a vocation in this 
biblical sense. In modern usage, how- 
ever, the term is frequently employed to 
mean “occupation” or “profession”; and, 
though we cannot prevent this secular use 
of a great biblical word, we shall here use 
“vocation” in the Christian meaning of 
God’s call which comes to each member 
of his household, the church. 

The principal object of this discussion 
is, therefore, to make clear the true mean- 
ing of Christian vocation in all the oc- 
cupations or professions in which Chris- 
tian lay-folk engage. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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ll. The Present Situation: Christian 
Faith and Daily Work 


Today many people are asking whether 
Christianity has any relevance to their 
daily work. They feel that there is a 
gulf between the church and its worship 
and their workday lives. Both Christians 
and non-Christians are aware of this 
gulf and are concerned with it. It would 
appear that in comparison with the 
church’s effort to teach the application of 
the gospel to the life of the family and to 
personal relations, the effort to apply the 
gospel to the world of work has been 
relatively slight. The following reasons 
may be mentioned as accounting for the 
gulf that seems to exist between the faith 
and worship of many lay people and the 
work which they do during the week: 

(a) The old local community in which 
men used to work and spend their leisure, 
make their homes and offer their worship, 
has in many places disappeared as a re- 
sult of industrialization. Many do little 
more than sleep in their “parish,” while 
they spend their working hours, and often 
their leisure also, in another environment. 
It is small wonder that the clergy have 
little contact with their parishioners at 
work and know little of the conditions, 
stresses and fellowship of the working 
group. Many people no longer worship 
with their work-fellows but with a quite 
different group. Unless the church is 
embodied in the laity who know Christ 
as the hope of the world, the parish has 
little chance of coming into direct contact 
with the world of work. 


(b) In lands which were once “Chris- 
tendom,” the church through its clergy 
controlled great areas of human life, 
which today stand altogether outside the 
church’s realm. The older order cannot, 
and many Christians would say should 
not, be restored; nevertheless, the resul- 
tant separation of church and world has 
made it difficult for many people to see 
the relation between the two. Because 
they do not understand their ministry as 
laity, they are often misled into narrowly 
religious ways or else are carried into 
an unconscious acceptance of secular 
viewpoints. There are often no visible 
distinctions between the Christian’s hopes 
and purposes and his work and those of 
unbelievers. 


(c) The gulf is widened when current 
evaluations of different kinds of work 
are accepted by Christians. Thus aca- 
demic or highly skilled work is over- 
valued, despite the fact that from a Chris- 
tian standpoint the most menial work 
possesses a high dignity; and this still 
happens even in a day in which society 
itself is in many lands overthowing this 
outdated scale of values. In some parts 
of the world Christians who have received 
a higher education, when they cannot 
find the kind of work which they expect, 
will refuse other forms of work out of a 
defective sense of true dignity of work. 
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On this subject the church should have 
much to teach to its own members. 

(d) Though it is right to stress the 
importance of work as God’s ordinance 
for human life, it happens in some places 
that an idol is made out of work. Work 
is not the whole of life, and when men 
make it their chief object in living, they 
are prevented from coming into right 
relationships with God and with their 
fellowmen. 

(e) Certain inherited false views of 
work are still in some places effective in 
dividing the church from the working 
world. There is a tendency in some sec- 
tions of church life to be interested in 
man only as a soul to be saved without 
regard to his physical, mental, and social 
welfare. Work is accordingly viewed only 


as a field for evangelism, a sphere of 
opportunity for personal witness. 

While, of course, the Christian layman 
will miss no suitable occasion for bear- 
ing his testimony to the truth, he will 
regard his job as itself a matter in which 
he may directly serve his Lord. He will 
bear witness not only with his lips but 
by the quality of his workmanship; he 
will do his work as “unto his Master in 
heaven.” A right understanding of the 
doctrine of Creation will remind him that 
God has given to man an awesome capa- 
city to change the face of nature by his 
work; the wonderful achievements of 
man in his work must neither be ignored 
nor regarded as manifestations of his 
sinful pride. 

(Continued next week) 


Evanston and Our Church 


By DAVID L. STITT 


I hear two main words “spoken” by 
the World Council to our beloved church. 

First: “We need you. You insist that 
principles, statements or even observa- 
tions be Biblically rooted; that not only 
the Christian viewpoint but also the point 
from which the Christian looks be clearly 
set down; that we repudiate any approach 
not either stated explicitly in God’s Word 

r “deduced therefrom by good and nec- 


DR. STITT, the sendin of hues (Texas) 
Theological Seminary, was one of the five 
Presbyterian, U. S.; delegates at Evanston. 
He is now on sabbatical leave with his family 
in Scotland. 


essary inference.’ ” 

Second: “You need us. Your geo- 
graphical limitation tempts you to pro- 
vincial character. You may be prone to 
confuse elements coming from local tra- 
dition or culture with truths from His 
Word; to know only a partial gospel. 
You will find in the Council other in- 
sights—corrective and enriching—that 
will increase your wonder at and knowl- 
edge of the glory and grace of God as he 
reveals himself in Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

‘Come in Christian love, more ready to 
learn of one another’s faith than to point 
out one another’s errors.” 


Unprecedented Opportunity 


By FRANCIS P. MILLER 


HE deepest emotion that I carry 

away from Evanston is one of pro- 
found gratitude to God for the miracu- 
lous transformation that has occurred 
during the past third of a century in the 
attitude of Christians of different nations 
and denominations toward each other. 


COLONEL MILLER was one of the Presby- 
terian, U. S. official delegates to Evanston. 
He was elected to membership on the im- 
portant 90-member Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches. 
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A generation ago communication was 
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EDITORIAL 
What the UPs Did 


A great deal of misinformation is being 
circulated about what the United Presby- 
terians did at their Assembly with refer- 
ence to union. 

One layman who has a great deal to 
say against union writes us that Dr. Fore- 
man’s recent statement in these columns 
(OutLoox, Aug. 16) is in error where 
he says the UPs voted almost unani- 
mously in favor of union. He says, in- 
stead, that the plan did not gain a suf- 
ficient favorable vote (2/3) so the plan 
was simply sent down to the presbyteries 
without action by the Assembly. 

Anyone familiar with Presbyterian 
procedure could hardly make such an 
error as this. If this were true, then 
the plan would not be before the UP 
presbyteries for their action, since the 
Presbyterian form calls for approval by 
one Assembly, then the vote by the pres- 
byteries followed by favorable vote in a 
second Assembly. 

The UP Minutes make it very clear 
that the Categorical Question: Shall the 
churches be united? was answered favor- 
ably and with only 44 votes cast against 
it. Then when the second question was 
put, on submitting the issue to the pres- 
lyyteries, only three persons opposed it. 
(OuTLOoK, July 5, page 5 & 10.) 

Questions like this can be easily cor- 
rected by the available records. There- 
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fore it is unfortunate that a bit of addi- 
tional effort is not made to secure the 
facts. 

The UP vote by presbyteries is taken 
in what is, to us, an interesting and un- 
usual manner. No 2/3 or 3/4 majority 
is required as with us or the USA church 
Instead, it is required that at least two- 
thirds of the UP presbyteries participate 
in the voting. All the votes of the par 
ticipating presbyteries are tabulated and 
this tabulation must show a majority in 
favor of the proposed measure. This 
means that a large presbytery is not 
penalized by a small one but every man’s 
vote in the Assembly counts the same. 


Questions for Sessions 


The action of the Synod of Virginia, 
like that of other synods, strongly sup- 
porting the action of the General Assem- 
bly on the segregation question, is very 
encouraging. 

The Virginia action was notable for 
several reasons: (1) It was direct and 
uncompromising; there is no weak or 
unclear wording in the statement; (2) 
it was urged in the opening words spoken 
by the retiring Moderator, Francis P. 
Miller (in relation to the public school 
issue), and by the Assembly’s Moderator, 
Wade H. Boggs, both of whom made 
highly significant statements; (3) speci- 
fic action was taken to transmit the sy- 
nod’s feelings to a legislative committee 
appointed by the Governor to consider 
what is to be done about the school situ- 
ation (with an Assembly’s former Mod- 
erator, Frank W. Price, on the commit- 
tee). 

It is only in regard to this last provi- 
sion that some embarrassment may be 
experienced, but it must not deter the 
committee and it will not. 

We can visualize the committee’s ap- 
pearance and its transmission of the 
strong, positive action taken by the synod, 
asking for full compliance with the ruling 
and spirit of the U. S. Supreme Court 
deliverance, or, as the synod puts it, “to 
urge that the Commonwealth of Virginia 
avoid all actions that, directly or indi- 
rectly, would seek to controvert the de- 
cision.” 

When the Presbyterians have made 
their statements we can imagine one of 
the legislators asking the question, “In 
how many Presbyterian churches of Vir- 
ginia are Negroes welcomed either as 
members or visitors? How many Ses- 
sions have taken the action urged by the 
General Assembly and the synod? Do 
vou think the public schools should do 
what the churches are unwilling to do?” 

Even if the question is not asked it 
will be in the minds of everyone and it 
demands an answer. 

It is for that reason that the General 
Assembly of our church took the step 
it did—calling first of all upon the 
church’s institutions and the congrega- 


tions to demonstrate the Biblical fellow- 
ship. This now confronts every Ses- 
sion. 

To be sure, we are citizens as well as 
church members and we are concerned to 
see Christian and democratic principles 
followed in church and state, but if we 
insist, as we rightly do, that the gospel 
is on a higher level than the law, then 
we must be willing to show an unbeliev- 
ing world what the grace of God con- 
strains us to do, and we must do it be- 
fore we are compelled (in many areas) 
by the law of justice. 


Note to Boards and Agencies 


We have repeated, and expect to con- 
tinue, our request that the boards and 
agencies of our church open their meet- 
ings to the church press so as to provide 
the fullest possible information for the 
church-at-large. (We have always rec- 
ognized that some discussions of person- 
nel and like matters would require ex- 
ecutive sessions and we have always 
suggested that upon trial if abuses were 
noted the opportunity could be closed.) 

Now this is underscored by what has 
always been the policy of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, whose 90 members convened 
following the Evanston Assembly. The 
Central Committee has always been open 
to the press (church and secular) except 
for sessions where personnel and other 
items are taken up. 

Some day some or all of our agencies 
will do this. We hope they will not con- 
tinue to delay inauguration of this policy. 


What Statistics Show 


The Yearbook of American Churches* 
is a standard and important reference 
work. The volume for the coming year 
is just out with up-to-date listings of de- 
nominational and interdenominational of- 
ficials and all kinds of statistics. 

One interesting study in this volume 
is a comparison of annual and “real” 
salaries of ministers of three denomina- 
tions from 1939 through 1952. The scale 
shows an increase in average salaries 
paid ministers but in terms of 1939 
dollars they have suffered a loss. This 
is in contrast to what has happened in 
the case of people in manufacturing, serv- 
ices and government employment where 
average earnings and “real” earnings are 
both greater than in 1939. Church officers 
might well take a look at this not-very- 
complimentary study. Further, median 
incomes of 1949 showed clergymen at 
$2,412, well below bakers at $2,917 and 
just above barbers at $2,370. 


*National Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. $4 plus postage 
(12¢ for one copy). 


ONLY an informed people can act 
wisely.—Charles E. Wilson. 
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EVANSTON FROM THE BACK SEATS 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“One Lord, one fuith, one baptism.” 
Ephesians 4:5. 


OME purely personal impressions of 

Evanston are jotted down here, based 
m what could be seen by one altogether 
unofficial person who in two weeks’ time 
did not by any means see everything. 
One felt like a small boy at a cafeteria. 
However, even those who like the writer 
were on the fring of things, could and 
did absorb on the spot and/or carry away 
inspiration and information for a long 
time to come. 

Some of the impressions passed cut by 
the Press struck me as triflng or beside the 
point. The Assembly was called ‘‘color- 
ful” and there certainly was color in it. 
But what were all the Episcopal vest- 
ments and Mar Thoma pink gowns in 
comparison with the Hawaiian shirts of 
Presbyterians on vacation? I have seen 
more color at Mo-Ranch in an afternoon 
that at Evanston in a week. 


Another impression the Press some- 
times got, that I failed to get, was the 
atmosphere of battle. The Press some- 
times invented fights where fight there 
was none. For instance, one paper in 
a town of 40,000 reported a “‘floor fight” 
over Martin Niemoeller’s proposal that 
one of the new World Ccuncil Presidents 
should be a layman. There was no fight. 
The proposal (which was a surprise) 
was received, the election postponed 24 
hours. The Committee on Nominations 
the next day gave convincing reasons 
why though this was a good idea and 
they hoped it could be carried out next 
time, this time it was not practical—and 
the original slate carried by a nearly 
unanimous vote. 

Or take those dissenting views express- 
ed so clearly and emphatically by the 
Greek Orthodox Church. They ran at 
some points directly opposite to the ideas 
of the majority, including me. But what 
struck me was not the cpinions but the 
spirit in which they were expressed. For 
one thing, they were spoken as from 
Christians to fellow Christians. The Or- 
thedox differ; byt “We intend to stay 
together” is their sincere word, like that 
of all the rest. Furthermore, their ex- 


pressions of dissent were accompanied by 
positive suggestions of importance. It 
was the Orthodox who reminded the As 
sembly that too little had been said of 
the Holy Spirit; and that Eternal Life 
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is not something for which the Christian 
hepes but his most precious and present 
possession. One can take a good deal 
of dissent (without having to take it in) 
when it is presented in such a frame- 
work of love and truth. 


OW there were some negative im- 
N pressions, of course. Not even 163* 
churches in combination are infallible. 
And it looked to this observer that the 
place was too heavily loaded with clergy- 
men and professors, weighted down with 
‘“Brass.”” The layman often had to fight 
for his point of view, and beg the various 
commissions to make reports in language 
he could understand. But the negative 
impressions were slight in comparison 
with those more positive. 

Among these was the high calibre of 
everyone there. Every church sent as 
delegates the cream of its people, but of 
course not all the cream could get into 
the small-quota pitchers. The Accredited 
Visitors were just as smart, spiritual and 
full of good works as the Delegates. And 
the general visitors, the many thousands 
who had no official connection with the 
Assembly whatever, the thousands who 
sat patiently on backless bleacher seats 
night after night, or sweltered in the little 
steel torture-chairs down on the main 
floor, or hung about the entrances hcping 
for a chance at some vacated seat—these 
were also above-average church people. 
Many of them were distinguished, some 
were plain Mr. and Mrs. Church Mem- 
ber, but they were people of high interest 
in and service to the church, as you could 
tell by talking with any of them. They 
were all paying out good money just to 
he present at one of the great events of 
Christian history. 

Another impression, connected with 
this, was the great interest the public took 
in all this. Time magazine reports that 
3,000 tried to be accredited as members 
of the Press, and only 600 were success- 
ful. (Of which happy band this writer 
was one.) It was widely claimed that 
only one event in American history has 
had so many press representatives there. 
The Coronation, the inauguration of any 





*Of the 163 member churches of the 
WCC, 132 were represented at Evanston. 
However, non-member churches had rep- 
resentatives there as consultants, observ- 
ers or visitors so that totals showed par- 
ticipants from 179 churches in 54 coun- 
tries. 


President, the establishment of the United 
Nations, crowning of popes—the Press 
took less interest in these than in Evan- 
ston. 


UT overarching all other impressions 

was the first one: the tremendous, 
vivid, moving reality of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church. We all profess belief in it; 
many of us have preached and taught 
abcut it. But at Evanston it came alive, 
never to be forgctten. 


Here in the World Council of Churches 
meeting in one American suburb, were 
representatives of the living men and 
women who are the church, the “holy 
church throughout all the world,” actual- 
ly in the flesh, not preaching sermons or 
writing books but sitting down together, 
arguing, planning, singing from the same 
hymnbook, comparing experiences, shar- 
ing minds and bus seats. Phrases from 
the Bible came to mind—‘the eternal 
gospel . . . to every nation and tribe and 
tongue.” 


Walking among the delegates’ desks 
before a session began, one might find 
himself on a trip around the world: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, the Gold Coast, Iceland. 
... Church names one could guess at and 
some one couldn’t: A Magyarorszaki 
Evangelikus Egyhaz; Gredja Masehi 
Indjilli di Timoer; Church of England; 
Patriarchate of Alexander; right along 
with the Salvation Army and our familiar 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists. 


Hearing what these 163 churches have 
been doing and thinking together for the 
past six years, getting glimpses of what 
they were doing and planning then and 
there at Evanston, uniting with them 
in worship, repeating with them the 
Lord’s Prayer offered in many tongues 
at once, joining with them in hymns 
ancient and new, taking communion ad- 
ministered by a minister from South In- 
dia, side by side with Christians from 
almost every kind of Christian church in 
the world—the whole thing was a kind 
of living revelation of the breadth and 
the power of the gospel. 

One realized as never before that the 
true hope and the true brotherhood of 
man is in the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
was enough to sweep into the dust-bin 
any insularity one might have. One real- 
ized with the heart what one always knew 
with the mind, that Jesus Christ, who 
after all was not an American, not a 
Presbyterian, is Lord of all that call upon 
him. 
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Two Bases for U 


AM in favor of the union of the 
Presbyterian churches. I am a son 
of Presbyterian forbears who have been 
in the deep South for 150 years, who 
lived through the terrible days of Civil 
War strife completely identified with the 
South, and who I believe, if I could com- 
mune with their spirits today, would say 
it is time to forget old quarrels and seek 
to heal the divisions of days long past. 
Let me say that I am not nervous or 
frightened as we come to this historic 
debate. While the battle of charts and 
percentages was going on across the As- 
sembly, I have been at home tending to 
my own knitting, and, up to this moment, 
have taken no part in the debates on the 
question before us. 
As an avowed conservative in theology, 
I probably represent a great middle sec- 
tion of our constituency. While one 
group among us has always favored 
union and other group has always op- 
posed it, there has been a large segment 
of us in the middle who have had to go 
into the valley of decision. While in 
that valley, I have been doing two things. 


From Church History 

First, I have been reading church his 
tory, not clippings and pamphlets, but 
history than spans centuries. There I 
find that the three groups of Presbyterians 
represented in these negotiations are, and 
always have been, spiritual blood brothers 
before God and the world. They suf- 
fered for the same ideals in the Old 
World. ‘They came here at the same time 
and helped to settle the country, fight its 
War of Revolution, form its representa- 
tive government, and then lead the march 
of pioneers across the whole continent. 
And their descendants are still united in 
ideals. They still stand for the same 
things. 

There is not theological uniformity 
among them now, but history tells us that 
there never has been uniformity of doc- 


DR. MILLER made this talk, only slightly 
amended here, at the 1954 General Assem- 
bly. He is pastor of the Druid Hills church, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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By P. D. MILLER 


trine amongst these Presbyterian people. 
There probably is not in any one of the 
three denominations today. I am aware 
of the seriousness of that to some people, 
but I am convinced that we all hold the 
same great theological positions and are, 
in fact, one family. 





MILLER: Nothing to support divi- 
sions, much to support unity. 


Pheretore, having been historically one 
in the things they stood for—both spirit- 
ual and civil I believe they should be 
one in fact. This is what union proposes. 


From the New Testament 

Secondly, I have been seeking light 
on this-question through reading the New 
Testament, which reflects the mind of 
Christ and gives the record of the early 
church. Brethren, I have not always been 
an enthusiastic supporter of union and 
have indicated already that it was nec- 
essary to go into the valley of decision 
for convictions about this matter. The 
book that has been most often open before 
me is Holy Scripture, and in particular 
the New Testament. There I find noth- 
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ing to support divisions in the Body of 
Christ, but much, very much, about out- 
ward as well as inward unity in that 
Body. I have tried to live again in that 
historic struggle between Peter and Paul, 
thanking God that those men of differing 
opinions about some things were able to 
stay in the same church and give a united 
testimony before the unbelieving world. 

Now for nearly 100 years we divided 
Presbyterians have been moving toward 
this moment. As for me and my house, 
we cannot support any unnecessary divi- 
sion in the Body of Christ, which is his 
church. Therefore, in all humility, but 
with deep sincerity, I support the pro- 
posed union. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH* 


Demetrius and the 
Gladiators 


Because this film mav be considered as 
a sequel to THe Roser, it may also be 
subjected to many comparisons, in plot 
and treatment. This is neither fair nor 
necessary. THE Rone is the initial Cine- 
maScope production and is the screen 
version of the best-seller novel by Lloyd 
Douglas. In this presentation which is 
set in possible historical sequence to its 
predecessor, we find a story built on 
some of the characters met before: De- 
metrius, the freed Greek slave who had 
become a Christian after witnessing 
Christ’s crucifixion and being entrusted 
with The Robe, Peter, the “Big Fisher- 
man” and Caligula, the Roman emperor 
whose thirst for power made him mad. 

A prologue consisting of the last scene 
from THE Rose provides the necessary 
connection and we embark on a new plot 
with different implications. Caligula has 
heard that magical powers have been at- 
tributed to the Robe and wants to secure 
it for himself, hoping that its possession 
will assure him authority and longevity. 
Since he does not tolerate disobedience, 
he plans to force the Christians to give 
it up. They are a small, peaceful group 
living by their crafts, under the leader- 
ship of a blind potter, with an occasional 
visit from Peter. Demetrius is among 
them. When the Roman guards come 
searching for the Robe, he offers resist- 
ance, is arrested and taken to be con- 
demned to fight in the arena. His refusal 
to fight, his splendid physique and ath- 
letic skill bring him to the attention of 
the profligate Messalina, wife of Claudis 
who manages to get him enrolled in the 
Gladiators school sponsored by her hus- 
band. From then, a wind of pagan mad- 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council. 
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ness rushes through the story and engulfs 
Demetrius who falls victim to the wiles 
of Messalina. All the decadence of the 
period, the lust of animal passions dis- 
played in the gladiatorial games, the im- 
mortality of court life, the amoral factors 


that Demetrius is brought to repentance 
and to a determined return to his Chris- 
tian position. This is shown simply, 
touchingly and convincingly, as many a 
backslider has been led to do under 
strong conviction of his sins. 


One is ever conscious of a spiritual 
thread running throughout the story. The 
robe is shorn of miraculous properties but 
remains as a symbol of Christian testi- 
mony, a valuable factor. (Twentieth 
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Man’s Struggle to Understand Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for October 3, 1954 
Job 1-2, 19-23; Print 1:1, 19:7-10; 23:3-10 


We shall have this quarter a series of 
lessons from four Old Testament books: 
Job: Proverbs, Psalms and Ecclesiastes 
—in this order. We begin this week 
with the first of two lessons from the book 
of Job. 

Men who know very little else about 
the Bible know that Job was afflicted with 
boils and that he was remarkable for his 
patience. The book itself is little known 
and little read. Yet in the eyes of com- 
petent critics it represents the culmina- 
tion of the “wisdom” of the Old Testa- 
ment. And as pure literature it stands 
unsurpassed. Thomas Carlyle said that 
as literature it has no equal in the Bible 
or out of it. Tennyson declared that it 
is the greatest poem of ancient or mod- 
ern times. Victor Hugo described it as 
‘‘perhaps the greatest masterpiece of the 
human mind.” 

The book deals with a problem on 
which we need all the light that Job or 
any other book can throw—the problem 
of human suffering, more particularly 
the suffering of the righteous. Why is 
that so often we see the sinner prosper- 
ous, the saint prostrate by misfortune? 
This is the problem to which Job ad- 
dresses itself, but the light it throws on 
this problem has far greater application 
and value. There is indeed no mystery 
in God’s dealing with men, no difficulty 
with God’s providence, and no hard thing 
in God’s revelation that will not be helped 
by a thoughtful consideration of the 
experience of this man, Job. 

But before we go further there is a 
preliminary question which should be 
considered for a moment. Does the book 
give us history or drama? Dummelow 
says: 

“The opinion of Luther is probably the 
correct one, viz., that a person called Job 
did really exist, but that his history has 
been treated poetically. The allusion to 
Job as a real person in Ezekiel 14:14 
seems to show that there was a tradition 
connected with his name and that he was 
famed for his piety. There may also have 
been a tradition that he suffered from a 
grievous reversal of fortune. On this his- 
torical foumdation a later writer built up 
this dramatic poem, adopting Job as his 
hero and freely utilizing his history to 
discuss a problem which was probably 
pressing with special weight upon men’s 
minds at the time. It would not have 
served the writer’s purpose so well to have 
created an altogether fictitious hero. But 
many things indicate that the traditional 
history of Job has been freely adapted, 
as, e.g., the elaborately constructed dia- 
logues, the employment of symbolic num- 
bers in the prologue and epilogue, the 
dramatic way in which the scene in the 
council chamber of heaven is depicted, and 
in which the messengers bring to Job 
the tidings of his successive calamities, 
and moreover the very fact that the book 
is a ‘poem,’ in which four men are repre- 
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sented as doing what men never do in 
real life, conversing with each other in 
measured strains of lofty and impassioned 
poetry.” 

The truth then is presented to us in a 
great dramatic poem written by an un- 
known author, sometime after the down- 
fall of Jerusalem when the perplexing 
problems connected with the divine gov- 
ernment seemed to have pressed most 
heavily on men’s minds. 


1. A Perfect and Upright Man 


There was in the land of Uz (a coun- 
try seat of Palestine, probably just north 
of Edom) a man whose name was Job. 
We are told three things about this man 
Job in the opening paragraph of the 
book: he was the wealthiest, the most in- 
fluential, and the best man in all the 
neighborhood. 

The term “perfect” means properly 
complete, built up all around so that no 
gaps or defects are to be seen in the 
character. The word does not imply that 
Job was sinless, for he never put forward 
any such pretensions, and before the 
book is ended certain faults become ap- 
parent, but that he was a righteous man, 
and free from specific sins such as were 
held to bring down the chastisement of 
heaven, blameless, we would say, in the 
sight of man, or upright, as stated in the 
next clause, a man who eschewed or turn- 
ed away from evil. In an age when 
moral standards were nct particularly 
high and when a man of his wealth and 
position could not easily be restrained, 
this was the more noteworthy. 

“A man’s morality and religion should 
be characterized by symmetry and thor- 
oughness. Attention should not be given 
to one class of duty to the neglect of 
others. Job was conscientious in the dis- 
charge of all his duties.” 

But Job was more than a good man; 
he was also a God-fearing man. This is 
stated in the opening verse of the book; 
it is emphasized over and over again. It 
is made clear moreover that Job’s moral- 
ity was the result of his piety. For the 
authors of the wisdom literature this is 
not an unimportant point. “For as God 
was the author of all the movements in 
the world and human history, so right 
thoughts of him and right relations to 
him lay at the foundation of all right 
human conduct.” As the writer of Prov- 
erbs reiterated, “The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom’; and- wis- 
dom includes both just thinking and right 
conduct. 


Il. His Suffering 
But Satan, man’s great adversary, 


charged in the high courts of heaven, 
that Job’s integrity was nothing but a 


yood bargain, a paying investment; that 
Job was gocd because God rewarded his 
goodness with prosperity. “Does Job 
fear God for nought?” he asked, “Hast 
thou not put a hedge about him and his 
house and all that he has, on every side? 
Thou hast blessed the work of his hands, 
and his possessions have increased in the 
land. But put forth thy hand now, and 
touch all that he has, and he will curse 
thee to thy face” (1:9-11). 

Satan’s challenge was a slander against 
both God and man; against God, because 
Satan charged that Ged was forced to 
bribe men to make them good; against 
man because Satan charged that his high- 
est virtue was only a refined sort of self- 
ishness—man was good because, and only 
so long as, it paid him to be good. 

And so the great test is arranged. Satan 
afflicts Job, with God’s permission, and 
Job becomes a battlefield, with God and 
Satan contending for his soul. 

Satan’s first blow leaves Job broken in 
heart and in purse; all his vast wealth 
is swept away; his sons and his daugh- 
ter are destroyed. “Then Job arose and 
rent his robe and shaved his head and 
fell upon the ground, and worshipped. 
And he said, ‘Naked I came from my 
mother’s womb, and naked shall I re- 
turn; the Lord gave, and the Lord has 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord” (1:20-21). 

The second blow touches him in the 
flesh. His whole body becomes a mass of 
suffering; he is driven from his home; he 
loses the sympathy and support of his 
wife. “Do you still hold fast your in- 
tegrity?” she said. “Curse God and die 
(2:9).” In other words, “Give up the 
fight, abandon all hope for this world 
or the next. God won’t help you; there- 
fore renounce him.” This is still one 
response to suffering. 

But Job replied, “You speak as one 
of the foolish women would speak. Shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil?” In all this, 
we read, Job did not sin with his lips 
(2:10). 

So far we have had a vindication of 
human nature, but no solution of our 
problem. It is one of the devil’s lies 
that men serve Gcd only for the good they 
get out of it. All through the ages there 
have been those who have said, “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord,” and 
who have been willing to follow their 
Master even unto the death. 

But Job’s greatest trial was still to 
come. His greatest trial was not the loss 
of his property, or the loss of his family, 
or the loss of his health, or even the loss 
of the sympathy and support of his wife. 
His greatest trial was the presence of his 
three friends. After he had suffered sev- 
eral months all alone, an outcast from 
home and society, on a leper’s ash heap, 
his three friends gather by appointment 
from different regions to offer him their 
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sympathy. But Job's awful wretchedness 
startles them; the dreadful disease with 
which he is afflicted means to them only 
one thing—the vengeance of God; so, 
instead of condoling with him, they 
sit silent and dismayed, and for seven 
days not a word is spoken. When 
the seven days are ended Job himseli 
breaks the silence and curses—not God, 
who had afflicted him in a way that he 
cannot understand, not even his three 
friends who have failed so completely 
in the expression of their friendship, but 
the day in which he was born. If he 
was born only to suffer thus, why was he 
born at all—a thought which has o 
curred to many another since his time 


It is the note of complaint that Job 
here sounds against the providence of 
God that at last stirs his friends to an 
swer, and becomes the starting point of 
the great debate which covers the major 
portion of the book. The debate pro 
ceeds as follows: Each of the three 
friends speaks in turn and Job answers 
each one as he speaks. Then there is 
a second round, and a third. 

Each of the three friends has his own 
distinct individuality and represents a 
type that we still meet in life. Eliphaz, 
who opens the discussion, is the most dig 
nified, the calmest, most considerate and 
perhaps the oldest of Job’s friends. He 
appeals constantly to private revelations 
which he has received from God and 
speaks with as much assurance as if he 
were God’s own chosen spokesman. Bil 
dad, a man of less worth, regards himself 
as an observer of life; he generalizes on 
the way of God to man, but depends in 
the last analysis on the copybook which 
had come down to him from the past. 
Zophar is an intense individualist with 
strong personal convictions, who gets ir 
ritated and indulges in unworthy impu- 
tations against anvone who challenges 
his assumptions. 

The three friends unite in saying that 
Job has been guilty of some terrible sin 
which is the explanation of all his suf 
fering. They hold to the theory, widely 
held in Old Testament times, and still 
retained by some, that all suffering is 
sent as the penalty of sin, that misfor 
tune is always a sign of God’s displeas 
ure. In their estimation, Job’s grievous 
affliction is only a chastisement, intended 
to wean him away from evil. They ex- 
hort him to repentance, therefore, and 
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hold up a bright future for him if only 
his confession is sincere. Job does not 
deny that he is a sinner is the sight of 
God, but he is convinced that there is 
no special sin in his life which has 
brought down the wrath of God in such 
signal fashion upon his head. “Taught 
by his own history, he is led to look more 
narrowly at the course of providence in 
the world, and he fails to perceive that 
inseparable connection in every instance 
between sin and suffering which the three 
friends insisted on; the providence of 
God is not in fact administered on such 
t principle.” 

The three friends however refuse to be 
convinced, and as the debate goes on it 
becomes more and more bitter. The 
friends are persuaded that Job’s sin is 
deeper than they had at first surmised; 
and Job is led to question God’s provi- 
dential government of the universe. 


Ill. His Search for an Answer 

In the two passages chosen for our 
particular study Job raises questions 
which many another sufferer has raised 
down to our present day, and a ray of 
light finally comes which offers him hope. 
Job’s moods alternate, we should note, 
between despair and hope, until finally, 
as we shall see next week, there comes 
the full assurance of God’s presence, and 
he finds peace even in the midst of his 
suffering. 

In 19:7-10 Job complains against 
God’s injustice. “Behold I cry out of 
wrong,” the KJv translates, ‘but am not 
heard.” The rsv is more vivid, “Behold, 
I cry out, ‘Violence’ (as though God 
himself had assaulted him), “but I am 
not answered; I call aloud, but there is 
no justice.” When Job tries to escape 
from his predicament, or to understand 
why God has treated him so, he butts 
his head against a stone wall and cannot 
discern any possible way to turn. Or, in 
Job’s own poetic phraseology, “He has 
walled up my way, so that I cannot pass, 
and he has set darkness upon my path.” 
These are both vivid images of the hope- 
less perplexity which Job and many an- 
other have faced. ‘He has stripped from 
me my glory,” says Job, i.e., the glory 
which he had known as a great and pros- 
perous sheik, “and taken the crown from 
my head.” In other words, he had lost 
all dignity, all standing, all respect— 
the people thought he was a fakir, whose 
virtue had been only a false front, who 
was now getting what he deserved. “He 
breaks me down on every side,” Job 
continues. Like a building being de- 
molished by the wrecker, so Job’s phys- 
ical structure is disintegrating under the 
ravages of his disease, and the end is in 
sight; Job speaks indeed as though death 
had already come. ‘He breaks me down 
on every side, and I am gone.” “My 
hope,” says Job, “has he pulled up like 
i tree,” like a mighty tree, torn up by its 
roots, and left to wither and die. 


In 23:3-10 Job has lost much of his 
original bitterness. He is sure that God 
would vindicate him, that he could per- 
suade God that he deserved relief, if only 
he could find him. But where is God, 
ind where can he be found. To these 
questions Job, living before Christ, has 
is yet no answer. Notice particularly, it 
is not that God has withdrawn his pres- 
ence, but that Job does not know where 
to look, or how he may be found. 

“Oh, that I knew where I might find 
him,” he cries, ‘‘that I might come even 
to his seat” (i.e., his judgment seat, 
where he might plead his cause before 
him). “I would lay my case before 
him,” Job continues, “and fill my mouth 
with arguments” (as though God could 
be enlightened, or needed to be persuaded ; 
but there is some excuse for Job’s inade- 
quate view of God; the full revelation 
of his character had not yet come). “I 
would learn what he would answer me,” 
Job continues, “‘and understand what he 
would say to me.” And then the ques- 
tion—the all important question: “Would 
he contend with me in the greatness of 
his power?” In other words will he 
refuse to listen to me because he is the 
stronger. ‘“‘No,” answers Job, and thus 
far his faith has brought him. “If I 
could find God, if I could plead my case 
before him, “he would give heed to me. 
There an upright man could reason with 
him, and I should be acquitted forever 
by my judge.” 

But all of this is only a vain hope, 
or so it seems to Job at the time, because 
God cannot be found by man, however, 
desperately he seeks. “Behold I go 
forward,” Job cries in his despair, ‘‘but 
he is not there; and backward, but I 
cannot perceive him; on the Jeft hand I 
seek him, but I cannot behold him; I 
turn to the right hand, but I cannot see 
him.” Some of us, perhaps have had the 
same experience, though it need no long- 
er be, for God has made himself known 
through Jesus Christ, and is always pres- 
ent through his Holy Spirit. We know 
as Job did not that “God is forever 
seeking each man. Finding God is really 
letting God find us, for our search for 
him is simply surrender to his search for 
us.” 

But Job’s faith, Job’s insight, is ad- 
vancing. True, he cannot find God, but 
says Job, “He knows the way that I 
take.”” There is comfort in that thought 
for the man who has not yet been able to 
find God, and to be assured of his pres- 
ence. Job’s great discovery at the pres- 
ent point is that God knows the path we 
have trodden, the path we are now tread- 
ing, and that if we do not fail under 
life’s mysterious testings we shall emerge 
as precious ore tested and refined in the 
flames. ‘He knows the way that I take,” 
says Job. “When he has tried me, I shall 
come forth as gold.” 
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THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF 
CALVINISM, by John T. McNeill. The Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 466 pp., 
$6.00. 

Pepular histories of Presbyterianism 
have been written, but never before have 
we had a history of Calvinism, whose 
nfluence has been born in other tradi- 
tions as well (most notably among the 
Congregationalists ). 

Dr. McNeill, recently retired as pro- 
fessor of church history in Unicn Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, is one of 
the ablest of Presbyterian historians. He 
has many notable volumes to his credit. 
Some will wish that this present volume 
were a less sober account. that the author 
had given more vivid pictures of the 
sufferings of our forbears for their faith; 
that some of the many names and some 
of the less important details had been 
omitted. But others have described the 
heroic courage of the Huguenots and the 
persecution of the Covenanters during the 
Killing Times, and Dr. McNeill has 
given us what we hitherto lacked, a solid 
and scholarly history of Calvinism to 
which students will look for many years 
to come. 

More than half of the volume is given 
to the spiritual founders of the Reformed 
Movement, Zwingli and Calvin (Dr. Mc- 
Neill is a specialist on the Reformation). 
Part III deals with the spread of the 
Reformation in England and early Amer- 
ica and Part IV—very sketchily—with 
Calvinism and Modern Issues. 

In the present century—a result in 
part of the more realistic view of man 
growing out of two world wars—there has 
been a marked revival of Calvinism not 
only on the Continent of Europe but also 
in Anglo-Saxon lands. Growing out of 
this revival and contributing to it there 
has been an unprecedented body of his- 
torical labor on the Reformed branch of 
the Reformation and particularly on the 
thought of Calvin. It is proceeding, Dr. 
McNeill indicates, along two lines: 
“First, by historical scholarship Calvin- 
ism is being rescued from its defamers 
and from its too zealous partisans. And 
second, its permanently valuable elements 
(as they are judged) are being restored 
and recovered for the enrichment of 
modern Christianity.” 

What of the future? “If we should 
presently move into an era of world pros- 
perity and human comfort, suffering the 
spiritual debility that usually attends 
wordly ease,” McNeill suggests, the Cal- 
vinist Scriptural faith, awareness of a 
present God, and austere devotion to 
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his will may again seem forbidding and 
become rare until reckless secularism 
brings on a new crisis. But if life is 
hard for us and we encounter new dra- 
matic manifestations of Anti-Christ in 
the forms of tyranny and war, the sturdy 
faith of Calvinism will be sought out 
again, and its spirit will be reborn in 
the hour of trial. 

“The alternatives are, of course, not 
exhausted in this prognosis. Calvinism 
has a message, if it could be heard in our 
time, not only for the distressing but also 
for the prosperous. It reminds every man 
who will hearken to reflect that always, 
in good or evil circumstances, he has to 
do with God.” 

Ernest TrIcE THOMPSON 

UNDER THREE FLAGS. By Stephen Neill. 
Friendship Press, New York; 185 pp., $2.00. 

The author writes out of twenty years 
of life and service in India. He makes 
plain the political, economic, and spirit- 
ual significance for the future of this area 
containing one in five of the people of 
the world. Independence for India soon 
led to a tragic partition so that this 
natural geographical unity is now under 
the three flags of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. 

A description of the causes of this par- 
tition and the successes and failures of 
self-government; the economic possibili- 
ties, accomplishments, and needs of this 
area; the religious situation—-Hindu, 
Christian, and Moslem—all described in 
a lucid and interesting manner give those 
of us who may not be conversant with 
the contemporary situation in India an 
introductory insight into conditions there. 

Of special interest are the discussion 
of the problems created and the difficul- 
ties encountered by Christian missions he- 
cause of the divided state of the Church 
and the sketch of the nature of the church 
union in South India. 

Bishop Neill concludes that this is a 
day of urgent missionary opportunity in 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

J. Watton Stewart, JR. 
Natchez. Miss. 
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Dr. John A. Redhead, Jr., Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, writes: "Dr. Currie has 
placed our entire Church in debt by his 
thrilling and challenging book on church 
work in urban areas. Our Cities for Christ 
is heartily commended." 
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MENTION 


CHANGES 

P. J. Garrison, Jr., assistant stated clerk 
of the General Asembly, will become sec- 
retary of church extension of Winston- 
Salem Presbytery Oct. 15. 

Grayson L. Tucker, Jr., Lexington, Ky., 
has accepted a call to the Bardstown 
Road church, Louisville, Ky. 

Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., Pea Ridge, Ark., 
has accepted a call to Central Church, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Herbert E. Cann, formerly of Aber- 
deen, S. D. (USA church) is the new 
pastor of Westminster church, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

John A. MacLean, for 28 years pastor 
of the Ginter Park church, Richmond, 
Va., has accepted a call to the Melbourne, 
Fla., church. 

Chas. P. Harnest, Raymondville, Tex- 
as, recently became pastor of the First 
church, Sweetwater, Texas. 

Albert C. Burke, Jr., from Street, Md., 
to 216 S. Fillmore, Apt. 2A, San Angelo, 
Texas. 

James D. Matthews from Toccoa, Ga., 
to 3156 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Charles W. Moore from Richmond, Va., 
to 116 Davis St., Elkins, W. Va. 

Cc. P. Buss, formerly of Charleston 
Heights, S. C., has begun his new duties 
as pastor at Perryville, Ky. 

J. Watt Jeffries, recent Union Seminary 
graduate, will be at 9 Golf Place, St. 
Andrews, Fife, Scotland, during the com- 
ing year. 

Russell Burns, after serving as student 
supply pastor in West Jefferson, N. C., 
during the past year is returning to 
Union Seminary, Va., for his senior year. 

John Parks from Somerset, Ky., to 
Box 575, Reidsville, N. C. 

F. J. McConnelee from Shedd, Ore., to 
1811 S. E. 39th Ave., Portland 15, Ore. 

Stuart D. Currie from Fulton, Mo., to 
Box 1148, Emory University, Ga. 

William E. Phipps from Waynesboro, 
Va., to Raleigh, N. C., where he will 
teach in the Mary McNair Jones chair 
of Bible at Peace College. 

Malicoim B. Durway from Ft. 
Ala., to 408 N. High St., 
Texas. 

Milos Strupl, formerly of Marshville, 
N. C., is now the assistant pastor in the 
First church, Salisbury, N. C., 313 W 
Fisher St. 

W. E. Orndoff from Gerrardstown, W. 
Va., to Broadway, Va. 

MISSIONARIES 

Michael P. Testa, missionary to Por- 
tugal, and family are spending their fur- 
lough year at 1204 Rennie Ave., Rich 
mond 27, Va. 

Charlotte A. Taylor, on furlough from 
Brazil, is at 3205 Seminary Ave., Rich 
mond 27, Va. 

E. T. Boyer from Richmond, Va., where 
the Boyer family has been on furlough, 
to Chulla Namdo, Soonchun, Korea. 
DEATHS 

Mrs. L. T. (Laura E. Candler) Wilds 
died in Hendersonville, N. C., Sept. 8. 
Her husband died last year. One son is 
Murphey C. Wilds, Sentaobia, Miss., pas 
tor. 
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